CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
overcomes it, thus repeating, though in different circumstances
and with different manifestations, the processes which the child
normally goes through in his early development.
The greatest danger for the mourner comes from the turning
of his hatred against the lost loved person himself. One of the
ways in which hatred expresses itself in the situation of mourning
is in feelings of triumph over the dead person. I refer in an
earlier part of this paper to triumph as part of the manic position
in infantile development. Infantile death-wishes against parents,
brothers and sisters are actually fulfilled whenever a loved person
dies, because he is necessarily to some extent a representative of
the earliest important figures, and therefore takes over some of
the feelings pertaining to them. Thus his death, however
shattering for other reasons, is to some extent also felt as a victory,
and gives rise to triumph, and therefore all the more to guilt.
At this point I find that my view differs from that of Freud, who
stated: 'First, then: in normal grief too the loss of the object is
undoubtedly surmounted, and this process too absorbs all the
energies of the ego while it lasts. Why then does it not set up the
economic condition for a phase of triumph after it has run its
course or at least produce some slight indication of such a state?
I find it impossible to answer this objection off-hand.' J In my
experience, feelings of triumph are inevitably bound up even with
normal mourning, and have the effect of retarding the work of
mourning, or rather they contribute much to the difficulties and
pain which the mourner experiences. When hatred of the lost
loved object in its various manifestations gets the upper hand in
the mourner, this not only turns the loved lost person into a
persecutor, but shakes the mourner's belief in his good inner
objects as well. The shaken belief in the good objects disturbs most
painfully the process of idealization, which is an essential inter-
mediate step in mental development. With the young child,
the idealized mother is the safeguard against a retaliating or a
dead mother and against all bad objects, and therefore represents
security and life itself. As we know, the mourner obtains great
relief from recalling the lost person's kindness and good qualities,
and this is partly due to the reassurance he experiences from
keeping his loved object for the time being as an idealized one.
The passing states of elation 2 which occur between sorrow and
1  'Mourning and Melancholia', Collected Papers, vol. iv, p. 166.
2  Abraham writes of a situation of this kind: 'We have only to reverse [Freud's]
statement that "the shadow of the lost love-object falls upon the ego" and say that
in this case it was not the shadow but the bright radiance of his loved mother which
was shed upon her son5.    (Selected Papers', p. 442.)
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